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THE SMASHING OF OLD STRONGHOLDS 


man whose name the world knew as a master 
of government or business in the Republic 
of the past fourteen years is gone. There are excep- 
tions; but the waves are swiftly cutting the sand 
from beneath them, and day by day, one by one, 
these last specimens of another age, another folk, 
topple over into the Nazi sea. So completely has the 
Republic been wiped out that the Nazis find it diffi- 
cult to believe that it ever existed, at any rate as 
more than a bad dream from which they were awak- 
ened by the sound of their own shouts of command, 
their own marching feet. To them it signifies noth- 
ing that this or that compatriot shouldered more 
than his share of the load in the long uphill strug- 
gle to establish Germany’s prestige and means of 
existence in the black years after the military col- 
lapse, or that his German nationalism and patriotic 
devotion were, according to the lights of that day, 
beyond question. The measure of his right to any 
sort of present consideration is first of all whether 
or not he was a Nazi. If he was not, he is wiped out, 
usually even though he might now wish to swallow 
his past and accept Adolf Hitler’s leadership. 
Not merely is he wiped out, but the memory of 


N PEOPLE has disappeared. Almost every Ger- 
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him is wiped out. It is pretended that he never was. 
His name is not mentioned, even in scorn. If one 
asks about him, а vague answer is given: "ОП yes— 
but is he still alive? Maybe he is abroad. Or is he in 
a nursing home?” This does not merely apply to 
Jews and communists, fled or imprisoned or de- 
tained “for their own protection” in barbed-wire 
concentration camps. It applies to men like Otto 
Braun, leader of the great Social Democratic Party, 
perennial Premier of Prussia, the strong man of 
whom Germans used to say: “When Hindenburg 
dies, we have him.” ПІ and broken, he escaped to 
Switzerland the day before the election. 1t applies 
to the series of Chancellors furnished by the once- 
powerful Center Party, traditional provider of 
Chancellors; Dr. Brüning alone has managed to 
keep a few slender lines of communication with the 
present, but at a sacrifice of reputation among such 
of his friends as are not thorough expedientists. The 
generals who were talked about as embryo dictators 
—von Seeckt, Groener, even the powerful von 
Schleicher—are no more heard of or seen. It is said 
that when General von Schleicher leaves the con- 
fines of his country place at Glienicke two of the 
Sturm Abteilung (generally referred to as the 5.4.) 
attend him. Stresemann is not merely dead, but has 
been dead as long as the last Pharaoh. Along with 
the national leaders have gone the state leaders and 
the trained city officials—Dr. Adenauer, Burgomas- 
ter of Cologne, Dr. Schemagh, Burgomaster of 
Munich, and other burgomasters who wielded 
. power far outside the limits of their own great cities. 
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The men who ruled Germany in these fourteen 
years have been swept away, out of sight, out of 
mind, out (according to the program of Dr. Goeb- 
bels, propagandist-in-chief) of history. Hindenburg 
himself is a legend, a fable. His picture is on the 
walls of the coffee houses, for he played his róle for 
the Nazis; their need for him is finished, and to all 
intents and purposes he is also. 

The Stahlhelm, the organization of front-line vet- 
erans, credited with having saved the country from 
anarchy and communism in several post-war crises, 
but feared by the Nazis as a possible rival to their 
S.A., has been broken and subjected. Its second in 
command, Colonel Düsterberg. а few short months 
ago candidate for President of the Reich, but with 
Jewish blood in his veins, was turned out in a man- 
ner which was no less humiliating because Presi- 
dent Hindenburg wrote him a letter of condolence. 
The other Stahlhelm leader, Herr Seldte, followed 
with the announcement that he had gone over to 
the Nazis and had put the organization at Hitler's 
orders. The rank and file, disciplined ex-soldiers, 
who looked upon the 5.4. as а rabble of mercena- 
ries and looters, were left gasping. They had not 
been ready to shoot when they had the chance; the 
chance is theirs no longer. 

The Reichswehr, on which General von: 
Schleicher counted and which as recently as last 
December could and would have supported him in 
a determined move to establish authority in the 
name of the flickering Republic, now stands 
glumly aside. Its barracks are the sole government 
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buildings to fly only the black-white-red flag of the 
Reich; over all the others (except the President's 
residence, which has a special flag) floats the Nazi 
swastika. But despite this last symbol of independ- 
ence, the Reichswehr knows its day for action has 
slipped by. All that its leaders can do is wait (as 
the Royal Italian Army has waited without result) 
to see whether there will ever come a moment of 
chaos when they might step in to reéstablish the 
state they were enlisted to serve. It is a forlorn 
hope. 

One by one continue to fall the last possible cita- 
dels of defense against uncontradicted Nazi dic- 
tatorship. 

Federal Germany is gone. The Gleichschaltung 
law disposes of the prerogatives of the separate 
States, and Nazi leaders have been named Statt- 
halter, with power from Berlin to dismiss State 
governments should they not prove fully ame- 
nable. The ambitions of regional dynasties have 
been struck down by the same blow. 

The Socialist trade unions, already dead as a po- 
litical power and presumably resigned to the aboli- 
tion of the strike as a weapon in wage bargaining, 
were finally seized outright on May 2, the day 
after the celebration of the “Festival of National 
Labor.” Their buildings were occupied by storm 
troops, their officers were jailed, and their funds 
were appropriated to the new Nazi union which is 
now organizing all labor as an instrument of party 
will. They had hoped to be allowed to continue 
their social insurance and banking activities for 
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their 3,500,000 members, preserving at least their 
identity after fifty years of activity in German life. 
The answer was the raid, and the simultaneous 
Nazi proclamation attacking the union leaders as 
“Red criminals” and announcing to German labor 
that “Adolf Hitler is your friend, Adolf Hitler is 
fighting for your freedom, Adolf Hitler will give 
you bread!” The smaller Catholic and other trade 
unions promptly “submitted themselves uncondi- 
tionally and without reserve,” and the agricultural 
organizations and coöperatives followed suit. Free- 
masonry has Бесп abolished; the Grand Lodge of 
Prussia has abjured its origins, dissolved its ties 
with other Masonic lodges, and is now the exclu- 
sively Aryan “German Christian Order of Friend- 
ship.” 

“Los von Rom!” was as much an early war-cry 
of the Nazis as "Los von Juda!” Herr Rosenberg 
and other leaders have always ranked the Jesuits 
with the Jews and the Freemasons as a sinister 
power in political life. lt has been shouted by 
countless Nazi orators that the black-red-gold іп- 
ternationals must be outlawed along with the 
black-red-gold banner of the Republic—black, the 
Catholics; red, the communists and socialists; gold, 
the Jewish bankers. In their carefully prepared 
pastoral letter, read from every Catholic pulpit in 
Germany on June 11, the Catholic Bishops, invok- 
ing the scriptural exhortation to “render there- 
fore unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's, and 
unto God the things that are God's,” said: “The 
Church can uphold the state only if the freedom 
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she needs according to her nature and task are 
granted her. The Church is a holy, self-contained 
and independent society receiving her charter not 
from the state but from God. Those who govern 
the country would therefore do well not to regard 
the Catholic Church as a serving-maid but as the 
divine power on earth.” On that same day a great 
congress of the association of Catholic apprentices 
and journeymen was violently dispersed in Mu- 
nich, and 5.4. bands prevented Cardinal Faul- 
haber from celebrating High Mass for the delegates. 
This defiance was followed by another open blow 
—the elimination of the Catholic Bavarian Peo- 
ple's Party by the simple expedient of arresting its 
leaders, among them many eminent prelates, as 
well as numbers of priests in various parts of the 
country whose actions showed any independence 
of mind or conscience. The great Center Party it- 
self came next. “One state, one idea, one party,” 
said Dr. Gocbbels. The Catholic idea has survived 
many storms. But for the moment it has had to 
bend to the gale which holds taut the myriad of 
swastika banners. 

German Protestantism has had to bend to that 
gale also. Immediately after the revolution emi- 
nent Lutheran and Reformist theologians were 
hastily set at the task of forming a new and unified 
Reichskirche to meet the fear of the Nazis that op- 
position or weakness might develop in the former 
28 autonomous churches in the various States, and 
to simplify their drive against religious organiza- 
tions which are not two parts blood and iron and 
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only one part milk of human kindness. The tradi- 
tionalist forces, while accepting the idea of a unified 
church, chose Dr. von Bodelschwingh as Reichs 
bishop over the army chaplain, Dr. Hermann Muel- 
ler, who was the personal candidate of Chancellor 
Hitler. They were soon put in their places. А Nazi 
commissar was appointed for the Protestant 
Church in Prussia, the 13,000,000 communicants 
of which form the bulk of German Protestantism. 
He dissolved all elected representative councils of 
Protestant churches in Prussia, took the task of 
amalgamation into his own hands, and dismissed 
Dr. von Bodelschwingh. Dr. Mueller followed with 
the announcement that he had assumed the presi- 
dency of the Supreme Church Council. The Nazi 
“German Christians” issued a manifesto to their 
fellows: “Our true leader, Adolf Hitler, has ex- 
pelled your seducers.” This is the same group 
which wants the abolition of the Old Testament in 
favor of Norse sagas, and says that the Hebrew 
prophets (the New Testament is spared, for the 
moment) “should give way to personages of Ger- 
man intellectual life.” 

The judiciary has been weeded over with minute 
care, and as a result many judges (beginning with 
Dr. Tigges, President of the Supreme Court of 
Prussia) have either resigned or been dismissed. 
Henceforth, says a circular of the Prussian Minis- 
try of Justice, judges will be tested for their patri- 
otism and social principles and will be put through 
periods of service in military camps to school them 
in “martial sports.” In Nazi eyes the conception of 
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abstract justice is outworn. The essential justice is 
that which serves the higher ends of the state. 
Even the great Nationalist Party, co-partner with 
the Nazis in the March election which followed 
the fall of von Schleicher, and supported by all the 
clans of Junkers, monarchists, landed proprietors, 
former army officers and officials, was left hanging 
in the air, its toes barely touching the ground, 
slowly strangling in the noose of its own devising. 
When on the night of January go von Papen per- 
suaded Hitler to join him in making the election 
he thought that he had prepared the way for his 
own conservative forces to swallow up the Nazis. 
But it was the reverse which happened. 
Immediately after the elections, the strength of 
the Nationalist Party began to be sapped in every 
direction. Strikingly, the process started in the 
Junker stronghold of East Prussia, where on one 
excuse or another (the latest Nazi method is sim- 
ply to say that an unregenerate official has been 
recreant to his trust, but without preferring spe- 
cific charges) the key men of the Nationalist Party 
organization were removed {rom controlling places 
in the government and banks and agricultural or- 
ganizations. Throughout the Reich, chambers of 
commerce and other public organizations in which 
Nationalist elements were strong were "assimi- 
lated,” while private associations and even impor- 
tant industrial organizations experienced the nov- | 
elty of having Nazi commissars appear at board 
meetings, announce the expulsion of Jewish, “lib- 
eral,” or otherwise undesirable members, and con- 
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stitute new boards amenable to party orders. These 
preliminaries took place simultaneously with the 
Nazi seizure of the Stahlhelm, always closely iden- 
tified with Nationalist thought and political ac- 
tion. The prestige of the Nationalists and their 
capacity to act independently were next curtailed 
by the elimination of the Hugenberg "green-shirt” 
army, the pretorian guard of the Chairman of the 
Nationalist Party and Minister of Industry in the 
coalition government. Less spectacular but highly 
important was the transformation of the great 
Federation of German Industries, a Nationalist 
stronghold, into the Corporation of Industry, de- 
signed to be a cog in the proposed Nazi machinery 
(still only vaguely described) which is to join both 
employers and employés in an “estate” operating 
under principles of “leadership” as opposed to the 
“democratic” methods which have hitherto pre- 
vailed both in trades unions and in associations of 
business representatives.! 

Dr. Hugenberg himself had meanwhile been 
forced to endure one rebuff after another, some 
gratuitous, some invited by his own stupidity. The 
culminating insult was the government's curt dis- 
avowal of his memorandum urging the London 
Economic Conference to restore Germany’s former 
colonies. He had no remnant of prestige, even 
among his own followers. It was a short step to the 
dissolution of the Nationalist organization itself 





1 Four other estates are planned—in agriculture, handicrafts, 
commerce and the professions. All are to be “vertical,” i. е., to 
include both employers and employés. 
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and the absorption into the Nazi Party ої such of 
its leaders as could give evidence of being fit for 
that privilege. Through the whole proceeding Dr. 
Hugenberg refused to admit the inevitable. Аз his 
fortresses crumbled he issued appeals, sometimes 
plaintive, sometimes threatening, calling on every- 
one to remember that he and his non-Nazi col- 
leagues were in the cabinet by agreement with 
Hitler and that the Enabling Act of March 23 was 
conditioned upon that agreement. That Áct, which 
put in Hitler's hands the power for four years to 
make and promulgate laws, without the consent of 
the Reichstag, and even if not in accord with the 
Constitution, was adopted by the 441 votes of the 
Nazis, Nationalists, Catholic Group and “splinter” 
parties, against 94 Socialist votes. But, in the cabi- 
net or out, Hugenberg and his friends had ceased 
to have any meaning. When at last he disappeared 
there was not even a void. 

The lesson is plain. Some non-Nazis may man- 
age to cling to their posts for a time by adopting 
Nazi ways. Such may have been the purpose of the 
speech by Vice-Chancellor von Papen at Münster 
on May 13, glorifying the Mediæval Teutonic love 
of death on the battlefield. “Mothers,” he said, 
“must exhaust themselves to give life to children. 
Fathers must fight on the battlefield to secure the 
future of their sons.” And he added that Germany 
had struck the word pacifism from its vocabulary. 
But the number of non-Nazis who are able suc- 
cessfully to prove their worth in Nazi eyes will not 
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be large. The smile is on the face of the bigger, 
more ruthless and cleverer tiger. 

These new rulers of this new people have also a 
new vocabulary. In literature and art, in the pro- 
fessions and even in sport, new specifications re- 
place taste and skill and experience. It is hard for 
a foreigner to learn this language. A work of art or 
a performance of any sort is not good unless the 
creator isan Aryan, preferably Teutonic to the last 
drop of his blood (if such a being exists), prefer- 
ably a Nazi, and in any case not a liberal or a Jew. 
Music, the theatre, the cinema, all have been bent 
to Nazi propaganda aims. The universities are be- 
ing “cleansed.” Eminent professors who are of 
Jewish descent or who are known to entertain lib- 
eral ideas, as well as their colleagues who show 
regret at their fate or who are suspected of believ- 
ing in academic freedom, are dismissed either by 
the government or more often simply by orders of 
the student committees.2 Meanwhile their books 
are removed from the university and public libra- 
ries and suffer the same fate in the bookshops 
which is now being meted out to the works of a 
long list of writers headed by Thomas Mann— 
namely, confiscation and burning, sometimes off- 
cially, sometimes by Nazi groups who cannot be 


з The studenthoods have not been definitely given the right to 
dismiss professors; but they have terrorized the university ad- 
ministrations by their power to turn suspicion on anyone who 
opposes them, and as a result of their demonstrations, boycotts 
and proclamations have succeeded in forcing out even the Jew- 
ish or liberal professors for whom the government had proposed 
making exceptions because of service at the front. 
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held accountable for their actions with the police 
or in any court or in any department of the official 
government.’ The association of German book- 
dealers has announced that no more books by Jew- 
ish authors, whether written in Germany or 
abroad, will be published. The press has also been 
“assimilated,” unfriendly or lukewarm or liberal 
or pacifist or “internationalist” or Jewish proprie- 
tors, editors and correspondents have been ex- 
pelled, and Nazi commissars put at the side of the 
writers who remain. Attention is centered almost 
exclusively upon news of the revolution—texts of 
proclamations, speeches of leaders, accounts of 
mass meetings and celebrations. Everything is re- 
ported in a feverish tempo, with what seems to a 
foreigner no sense of proportion, with scant refer- 
ence to the facts of history, and with little notice of 
world opinion except to abuse or jeer at it. 





8 Outside the Hochschule on Invalidenstrasse in Berlin, and 
on the doors of similar institutions throughout the Reich, is 
nailed the red proclamation of “Die Deutsche Studentenschaft” 
proclaiming the Jew as the enemy of German thought and cul- 
ture; a Jew's book must not be printed in German characters, 
or if it і5, the title page must be inscribed “translated from the 
Hebrew.” This follows the Nazi program announced in Munich 
in February 1920, where among other things was written; "Мо 
Jew... may be a member of the nation.” It remains to be seen 
whether the policy will be made retroactive; the works of Hein- 
rich Heine are said to be still on the shelves. 
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ties with the past-with the Kaiser's Сег- 

many as well as with the Republic? Because 
the young people who dominate the Third Reich 
care absolutely nothing at all about history before 
the beginnings of the Nazi movement in Munich 
in 1919. They live exclusively in the present, ex- 
cept for a little private history which they have 
created for themselves, consisting (apart from em- 
bellished and purified records of Nazi growth) of 
the glorification of certain martyrs to the cause of 
German awakening—for example, Horst Wessel, a 
Nazi labor organizer murdered by communist 
rivals, and Schlageter, a young German patriot of 
uncertain antecedents who was executed in May 
1923 after conviction by a French court-martial on 
charges of espionage and sabotage in the Ruhr. 
The rest is for them the history of the Aztecs or 
the Trojans. They haven't the remotest interest in 
the politics or program of old Imperial Germany, 
or in the origins of the World War, or in the mili- 
tary victory of the Allies, or even in the Treaty of 
Versailles. Those are causes; they care only about 
consequences. What they do know about is the 1918 
“stab in the back” by the communists (or was it 


| | OW has it been possible thus to clip short all 
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socialists ог republicans?—the labels are practi- 
cally interchangeable); the weakness and treachery 
of the men who came to power by “giving away” 
parts of the fatherland to Germany's enemies; the 
failure of these same republicans to throw off more 
rapidly the servitudes which they had tamely ac- 
cepted on Germany's behalf; the sufferings and 
indignities undergone by the German masses while 
Jewish bankers trafficked in currencies and Jewish 
businessmen profiteered. Against the materialism 
of Marx they set the self-sacrifice of Schlageter. 

In a country bled white and defeated in a terrific 
conflict, there would seem to be room for creative 
talent and experience of every sort—and especially 
for talent which had won world renown, percep- 
tibly increased the sum of human knowledge, and 
forwarded the unending task of alleviating human 
suffering. Let us imagine that leading foreign au- 
thorities had been asked before the Nazi revolution . 
to list the hundred Germans who had contributed 
most in the past ten years to their country’s intel- 
lectual, cultural and scientific prestige. We would 
certainly find that over half the persons who had 
been put on such a list six months ago were today 
in exile, in prison, or in retirement (in some cases 
forced, in others voluntary, as a protest against the 
suppression of civil and academic liberties). 

The toli taken in the ranks of Germany's best 
talent has indeed been formidable, including as it 
does writers like Thomas Mann (Nobel prize-win- 
ner), Jakob Wassermann, Franz Werfel, Heinrich 
Mann, Fritz von Unruh, Erich Maria Remarque 
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and Stefan Zweig; in the field of medicine, emi- 
nent men like Dr. Moritz Borchardt, Director of 
Surgery at the Moabit Infirmary and Honorary Pro- 
fessor of Surgery at Berlin University, Dr. Bern- 
hardt Zondek, the physiologist, of the Spandau 
Hospital, Berlin, and Dr. Ferdinand Blumenthal, 
Director of the Institute for Cancer Research in 
Berlin; representatives of the arts like Bruno Wal- 
ter, Otto Klemperer and Fritz Busch, conductors, 
Max Reinhardt, the régisseur, Prof. August 
Mayer, curator of the Munich Pinakothek, a re- 
nowned authority on Spanish painting, and Dr. 
Ludwig Justi, of the National Gallery, creator of 
Germany's chief collection of modern art; leaders 
in academic life like Dr. Kohlrausch, Rector of 
Berlin University, Dr. Ernst Jáckh, founder and 
President of the Hochschule für Politik, Prof. Ger- 
hard Anschiitz, Professor of Public Law at Heidel- 
berg, Prof. Karl Strupp, Professor of Public Law at 
Frankfort, Dr. R. R. Kuczynski, the statistician, 
Dr. Moritz Bonn, the economist, Prof. Karl 
Brandt, head of the Agricultural Hochschule in 
Berlin, Prof. Walter Goetz, Professor of History at 
Leipzig, Prof. Emil Lederer, Professor of Econom- 
ics at Berlin University, Dr. Berthold Altaner, 
Professor of Church History in the Catholic Theo- 
logical Faculty in the University of Breslau, and 
Prof. Walther Schiicking, Director of the Institute 
for International Law at Kiel; men of science like 
Albert Einstein, Prof. Richard Willstátter and 
Prof. Fritz Haber, chemists, both Nobel prize- 
winners, the latter inventor of the synthetic am- 
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monia process, Prof. H. Freundlich, colloid chem- 
ist, and Prof. M. Polanyi, physical chemist, both 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm-Gesellschaft, Prof. James 
Franck, Professor of Experimental Physics at Göt- 
tingen, Nobel prize-winner, and Prof. Otto Meyer- 
hoff, of Heidelberg, also a Nobel prize-winner. 

The intellectual vacuum left by the elimination 
of men like these will not be filled overnight. The 
life of the mind can be destroyed by any autocrat, 
any barbarian horde, as history bears witness. But 
genius cannot be evoked at command, even a com- 
mand in a loud voice. Accepting the Nazi belief 
that the Nazi group contains within it enough 
strong men to fill all the posts of political power, 
the outside world will wait to be shown that it 
also can select within limits arbitrarily determined 
for political reasons the men to discover and ex- 
pound the laws of physics, develop technological 
invention, do research in the field of higher math- 
ematics, carry on the fight against cancer and 
tuberculosis, apply the results of rescarch to the in- 
dustrial problems of the day, administer the univer- 
sities, and organize professional, business, artistic 
and cultural associations, without grievously han- 
dicapping Germany both in its everyday tasks and 
also in preparing a better, happier and more suc- 
cessful future. 

It does not count that the old German Jews were 
among the most thoroughly respectable, industri- 
ous and patriotic of German citizens, that they 
fought in the Kaiser's armies, gave lives and for- 
tunes for their country. It does not matter that out 
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of Germany's post-war population of some 65,000,- 
000 only 600,000 were Jews—less than one percent. 
Marx was a Jew. He sets a curse on the whole race, 
and even on the families into which they have mar- 
ried, to such an extent that super-racist circles talk 
of sterilizing all women in Germany who are un- 
able to bear exclusively Teutonic offspring and of 
forbidding Jewish men to have intercourse with 
Teutonic women under pain of capital punish- 
ment.! Certain of the racist ideas adopted by the 
Nazis in their carly days, and maintained in their 
speeches and writings during the past ten years, are 
already being translated into action in a prelimi- 
nary way by the “Race Offices” now being set up 
with the task of separating the population into two 
groups which may not intermarry. The idea of 
these offices goes back to the “thoroughbred offices” 
proposed by Herr Darré, one of Hitler's confidants, 
in “Neuadel aus Blut und Boden.” Under his plan 
the women of Germany would be divided into four 
classes according to the purity of their blood, those 
in each class being forced to wear distinctive em- 
blems so that no hundred-percent Teuton paladin 
would risk being caught unawares in the toils of a 
girl contaminated by possessing say twenty-five 
percent non-Aryan blood. 

In reality the number of Jews in Germany has 
not been increasing, even though no such safe- 
guards as are now proposed were thrown around 





l Speech of Julius Streicher, leader of the Nuremberg Nazis, 
chief organizer of the April ı boycott, reported in the London 
Times ol April 24. 
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young Siegfrieds under the Republic. The 1925 
census showed 564,379 Jews in Germany, a ratio of 
9 per thousand of population, as against 9.3 per 
thousand in 1910. An interesting further point in 
this connection, brought out by a recent report of 
the American Jewish Committee, is that Nazi com- 
plaints about high government posts having been 
monopolized by Jews are unfounded—it being a 
fact, according to the committee’s investigation, 
that in the past six years there was not a single 
Jewish cabinet member in the Reich or in any of 
the States of the Reich, that there were no Jews in 
the high administration of the Federal railways or 
the Reichsbank or the Prussian State Bank, and 
that in all there were only fifteen persons of Jew- 
ish blood among the 500 highest federal officials of 
all sorts. The report adds that in the nineteen 
Reich cabinets since the Republic was founded 
there were only 5 Jews out of a total of 255 mem- 
bers, and that the last Reichstag had only one Jew- 
ish member and 12 of Jewish descent out of 608 
deputies. It would seem that the professions where 
Jews hold the most prominent positions—notably 
the law and medicine—are those in which talent is 
most likely to be sought out voluntarily by the 
public, and skill rewarded. 

The present summary of German developments 
in the first months of the Hitler régime does not 
attempt to deal with the controversial topic of 
Nazi “atrocities.” Reputable British and American 
correspondents corrected some of the extravagant 
reports which were telegraphed from Berlin to the 
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sensational foreign press during the first days of 
the revolution. There was never an “atrocity cam- 
paign” in the pages of the great foreign newspa- 
pers. Indeed, many foreign newspapermen in Ber- 
lin, notably the highly competent correspondent 
of the London Times, went out of their way to 
give an account of the psychological origins of the 
brown-shirts who (wrote the Times correspond- 
ent) “quite sincerely” regarded everyone connected 
with the Weimar Republic or with international- 
ism and pacifism as “verminous traitors.” And he 
added ? that the excesses which marred the Nazi 
victory “might have been far worse in view of the 
inflammatory propaganda which preceded them.” 
Doubtless in comparison with the early hopes of 
Herr Rosenberg-"On each telegraph pole from 
Munich to Berlin we must display the head of a 
prominent Jew”—the fulfilment was feeble. 
Though understanding the origins of the Nazi 
state of mind, and rejecting unconfirmed early re- 
ports of Nazi outrages, several of the most careful 
foreign correspondents in Berlin sent their papers 
documented accounts of specific acts of violence by 
S.A. bands, together with full quotations from the 
statements and proclamations of Nazi leaders ex- 
plaining and justifying the deliberate policy of the 





?London Times April 5 and 12. On the whole, the American 
and British correspondents in Germany kept their heads in try- 
ing circumstances, In particular, the correspondence of the New 
York Times, the New York Herald-Tribune and the Chicago 
Daily News seems to have been accurate in detail and also 
showed understanding of the broader issues involved in day-by- 
day events. 
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Nazi Government towards its political opponents. 
The writer has never seen those accounts denied in 
any responsible quarter, nor did he in Berlin hear 
any disavowal or condemnation of the acts of vio- 
lence described. The usual comment heard in Ber- 
lin regarding S.A. activities took the form of the 
contemptuous remark made by Herr Bogs, a repre- 
sentative of the Nazi Press Department, at the be- 
ginning of a “good will tour” in Scandinavia early 
in April. Referring to the case of Frau Marie Jan- 
kowski, a social service worker in Cöpenick who 
was nearly beaten to death by the 5.4. (as re- 
ported fully in the London Times of April 1), 
Herr Bogs said: “If ever a communist or a socialist 
deserved such а hiding, it was Frau Jankowski.” 
The number of political prisoners in Prussia at 
the beginning of May was stated ofhcially to be 
about 10,000, with a similar number estimated to 
be in jails and internment camps in other parts of 
the Reich, a total of about 20,000. Of course no 
court processes had been gone through to put those 
persons in jail, and the figures could not be 
checked; unofficial estimates of the total under 
arrest ran much higher. "The number of those who 
had escaped into neighboring countries was esti- 
mated some weeks later to number between 50,000 
and 60,000. The émigrés are concentrated mainly 
in France, Switzerland, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, with smaller numbers in Holland, Belgium, 
Austria and England. In escaping, some of the 
bankers and business and professional men were 
able to carry part of their savings with them; but 
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many of the intellectuals as well as the small shop- 
keepers and workers are quite destitute. The prop- 
erty of all émigrés has been sequestered and their 
bank accounts blocked, even for the payment of 
debts within Germany. As this effectively prevents 
them from paying taxes or interest on mortgages 
on real estate in Germany, the prospect is that un- 
less they find some way of remitting money from 
abroad their properties will eventually be seized. 
Even if they do remit, is there any likelihood that 
they will ever again be able to live in their former 
homes, or, if they sell them, get possession of the 
purchase price? 
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of its aspects to the Middle Ages, and in others 

to the régime of Wilhelm II, but plainly in 
its essence it is not reactionary. It is a revolt against 
the men, methods and aims of the past fourteen 
years. It is not a return to any old Germany as 
such. It is a twentieth century revolution, as radi- 
cal in its implications and potentialities as the Rus- 
sian Revolution, but in the Prussian manner. 

It is very Prussian because the people have had 
the desire, the will, to subordinate themselves to 
leaders with imperious voices and gestures, to obey 
them even when violence was involved, and indi- 
vidually to merge themselves in the totalitätstat. 
They felt Germany ready once again to command 
in the world; and because they were conscious of 
being part of a superior force they did not indi- 
vidually mind being commanded. Marching, sing- 
ing, smashing windows, delighted to be in uniform 
though usually too young to have known the war 
first-hand, others of them never having had a chance 
of steady employment since they left the army, 
immunized from any knowledge of all but the 
most recent past, without sense of proportion about 
the events of the present, protected from all dis- 


Т Nazi movement may hark back in some 
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turbing opinion, foreign or domestic, the Nazi 
rank and file have swept along, accepting the sym- 
bols and slogans and ideology which all the instru- 
ments of modern mechanized propaganda have 
blared out at them, forgetting everything else in 
the exaltation of accepting their new lot. Democ- 
racy to them had become tedious, intolerable. 

Without allowing ourselves to be drawn into too 
theoretical an analysis of this collective movement, 
we none the less can perceive in it a strong under- 
current of the twentieth century, to some phases of 
which the Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset has 
drawn attention. These young Nazis are proud to 
be ignorant, proud to despise the skill and attain- 
ments of the specialist. Like young Soviet workers 
a few years ago in Russia, they also are proud to 
be free of the burdens of possessions, proud to be 
hungry. Particles of the mass which is to rule the 
world, they are compelled forward by some cosmic 
urge which their leaders as well as their enemies 
say frankly no foreigner can possibly understand, 
much less—alas!—explain. 

The mentality of the Nazi leaders is mainly an 
intensification of the instincts and feelings of the 
Nazi masses. Among them, as among those whom 
they lead, are elements of idealism, of romanticism, 
of enthusiasm, of naiveté. We find here, too, the 
same elements seeking adventure, power, revenge 
and profit at the expense of competitors and rivals. 
One suspects as one reads the calculated state- 
ments of certain Nazi chiefs that there also must 
be an element of sadism, the counterpart of what 
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in the mob is bloodthirstiness. And of course there 
is in all classes and groups the reaction against 
what the chief financial adviser ої the party char- 
acterized to the writer as “wild capitalism’’—specu- 
lation, the cycle of giddy profits and fearful drops, 
corruption, the power of money and banks. Fur- 
ther, what in the bands roaming the streets often 
is merely intolerance and bull pride of ignorance 
has its parallel among the intellectual leaders 
(who, incidentally, are not many) in an impulse to 
abjure reason and cool classicism, to fly from 
Apollo. The impulse needs no special description 
here, because in many countries there have been 
manifestations of dissatisfaction with science and 
with classical rules, in art as well asin social politics. 

Of a remaining characteristic noted in the talk 
of Nazi leaders somewhat more must be said, how- 
ever dangerous the ground it offers for exaggera- 
tion and error—the characteristic, namely, of twen- 
tieth century Teutonic mysticism, what might be 
called Wotan second-hand. The current manifes- 
tation seems to stem from Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, who preached race conflict and the invin- 
cibility of the blonde Teuton hero. But the German 
super-man was defeated in the war. Obviously here 
is a contradiction. Either he is not a super-man, 
or there is an alibi. The alibi is furnished by 
the Jew, the traitor within the gates. Let him be 
extirpated, along with the soft liberals who helped 
him betray Germany, and behold! the Nibelungen 
hero will once again know how to cope with his 
enemies. If we take with Chamberlain’s racial 
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teachings the contempt for democracy which ex- 
udes from Spengler, carrying as it does the sug- 
gestion to exploit the masses as a means to power, 
we have two principal keys to Nazi mental proc- 
esses. The second conception has enabled Nazi 
leaders to sweep rivals aside and to bind the 
masses—for already they are bound, though they 
do not yet know it, as securely as are the masses in 
Soviet Russia—to the chariot of self-appointed dic- 
tatorship, helpless any more to find the instru- 
ments or arms to free themselves, helpless even to 
cry out. The first conception will enable them, 
they hope, to build up a pure and whole Teuton- 
ism, ready to move invincibly forward on its ap- 
pointed mission throughout the world. 
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NAZI FOREIGN POLICY: 
ARMAMENTS 


prise in the fact that the foreign policy of 
the Nazis was at the start a very primitive 
thing indeed? On the day they came to power there 
were few of them from top to bottom who had ever 
seen a foreign land, and probably there was not 
one whose conception of what the world is like 
corresponded to reality. Striding back and forth 
across platforms or cooped up with microphones, 
forever preaching in hoarse voices or planning the 
strategy of violent party warfare, they had had no 
time to turn their eyes across the frontiers long 
enough to see more than lowering masses of enemy 
troops, clouds of aéroplanes on the horizon. Wishes 
and words were their facts, force their measure of 
success. It was not to be expected that when sud- 
denly the responsibility for directing the foreign 
policy of a great nation fell on their shoulders 
they would adopt a less impatient or less brash 
method than that which had just brought them 
success at home. 
The method became apparent in the statements 
of German representatives at Ше Disarmament 
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Conference in April and early in May, and in the 
statements of Chancellor Hitler and other Nazi 
notables, both public and private, during the 
same period. Thus, in a conversation with the 
writer on April 27, Chancellor Hitler said that the 
Allies would have been more honest had they de- 
nied Germany even the 100,000 soldiers allowed by 
the Versailles Treaty, for they were useless as pro- 
tection and simply gave Germany's neighbors an 
excuse to call her chauvinistic; that to allot her so 
inadequate a number was obviously a “swindle”; 
that equality of armaments was a sine qua non of 
his policy; and that he doubted whether progres- 
sive disarmament of offensive weapons by Ger- 
many's neighbors, and her own progressive re- 
armament, раті passu, with forts and other means 
of defense, could possibly close the gap quickly 
enough to satisfy German needs. The plain impli- 
cations in this line of argument were given sub- 
stance by Foreign Minister von Neurath on May 
11, when he announced Germany's intention, re- 
gardless of the results of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, to create a military and naval air force, to 
arm with big guns, and to increase her man-power. 
Vice-Chancellor von Papen's belligerent speech at 
Münster two days later seemed designed to 
strengthen the determination of the German pub- 
lic to be satisfied with no other course. 

But on May ıı, the same day that Baron von 
Neurath published his interpretation of Hitler's 
intentions, the British Secretary of State for War, 
Lord Hailsham, gave expression in the House of 
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Lords to the world's rising fear that Germany 
would precipitate another armaments race while 
the Disarmament Conference was still sitting at 
Geneva, and to England's determination to pre- 
vent that result. In deliberate tones he pronounced 
the word “sanctions.” The German press had 
brushed aside as “French propaganda” the warn- 
ing given Germany by Sir Austen Chamberlain in 
his speech of April 13, and the plain implications 
of the Rosenberg incidents in London during the 
second week in May. But this was a different mat- 
ter. Moreover, Signor Mussolini, who had been 
not a little shocked by the universal outcry against 
his ally, now sent strong admonitions to him, giv- 
ing notice that Italian sympathies could not be 
stretched to the point of engaging in a struggle 
against the united forces of England and France. 
At the same time he intimated that the Nazi per- 
secution of the Jews had misrepresented Fascist 
doctrine and had been a tactical error: “You put 
all the Jews of the world against you,” he wrote to 
Hitler (as he told the writer in Rome on May 16), 
“and you put against you the Christians also!” The 
boycott of German goods abroad had also become 
effective, especially in England. Even Nazi leaders 
had to pause, 

In this, Hitler's first important test in foreign 
affairs, he showed himself more supple than his 
critics expected. Seizing upon President Roose- 
velt's message to the world, he adroitly used it as a 
shield to cover his retreat. Speaking to the Reichs- 
tag on May 17, he said: 
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“The proposal made by President Roosevelt, of 
which 1 learned last night, has earned the warmest 
thanks of the German Government. They are pre- 
pared to agree to this method of overcoming the inter- 
national crisis, for they are also of the opinion that no 
permanent economic reconstruction is possible unless 
the disarmament question is solved. They are pre- 
pared to take part unselfishly in this work of bringing 
order into the political and economic conditions of the 
world. As I stated at the outset, they are also con- 
vinced that there is today only one great task: to safe- 
guard the peace of the world. ... 

“Germany is at all times prepared to renounce of- 
fensive weapons if the rest of the world does the same. 
Germany is prepared to agree to any solemn pact of 
non-aggression because she does not think of attack- 
ing but only of acquiring security. She would welcome 
the possibility suggested in President Roosevelt's mag- 
nanimous proposal of bringing the United States into 
European relations as a guarantor of peace. The Presi- 
dent's proposal denotes a great pacification for all who 
wish to coóperate in the maintenance of honest peace. 
We have no more earnest desire than to contribute to 
the final healing of the wounds caused by the war and 
the Treaty of Versailles. Germany does not wish to 
take any other path than that recognized as justified 
by the treaties themselves. The German Government 
wish to come to a peaceful agreement with other na- 
tions on all difficult questions. They know that in any 
military action in Europe, even if completely success- 
ful, the sacrifice would be out of all proportion to any 
possible gains. 

“But the German Government and the German peo- 
ple will under no circumstances allow themselves to 
be forced to sign what would mean a perpetuation of 
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the degradation of Germany. (Prolonged applause.) 
The attempt to work on Government and pcople by 
threats will make no impression. (Applause.) It is con- 
ceivable that Germany might be overborne in defiance 
of justice and morality, but is inconceivable and out 
of the question that such an act should be given legal 
validity by our own signature. (Protracted applause.) 

“The attempt has been made in newspaper articles 
and in regrettable speeches to threaten Germany with 
sanctions, but such a monstrous step would only be 
our punishment for having pressed for the carrying 
out of the Treaties by our demand Гог disarmament. 
Such a measure could only lead to the definite moral 
and effective invalidation of the Treaties. Germany, 
however, even in this case, would never renounce her 
peaceful claims. The political and economic conse- 
quences, the chaos which such an attempt would 
bring on Europe, would be the responsibility of those 
who used such means against a people which is doing 
the world no harm. (Applause.) Any such attempt or 
any attempt to do violence to Germany by means of a 
simple majority vote contrary to the clear meaning of 
the treaties could only be dictated by the intention of 
excluding us from the conferences. The German peo- 
ple, however, today possesses sufficient character in 
such a case not to impose its coöperation on other па- 
tions, but, though with a heavy heart, to draw the only 
possible consequence. (Applause.) It would be diff- 
cult for us as a constantly defamed nation to continue 
to belong to the League of Nations.” (Applause.) 


As this is being written, the world still waits for 
evidence whether the Reichstag speech was a ma- 
nauvre or whether it represents a change of heart 
which will definitely lead Germany to postpone 
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rearming. Factors which make this an open ques- 
tion are discussed in a later chapter. Meanwhile, 
public and press in many lands seem to think the 
Hitler speech a ruse to gain time; and no govern- 
ment has yet given any indication of proposing to 
do more than “wait and see”—wait, incidentally, a 
long time, and see plainly. Аз a former British For- 
eign Minister said to the writer in London, discuss- 
ing the matter: “Hailsham was incautious. But that 
word 'sanctions’ penetrated further into Nazi con- 
sciousness than ten days of friendly advice and ad- 
monition would have done. The lesson of the past 
six months is that Germans ‘can't take oats.’ ” 

In point of fact, the border-line between the 
100,000 effectives (Reichswehr) allowed by the 
treaty and the non-effectives at the disposal of the 
present government is already blurred as a result 
of the arming of the 5.4. (600,000 in number) 
and the Stahlhelm (about 200,000) and by the 
training-camp activities of the National Board of 
Physical Training. The number of disciplined and 
semi-trained men will be further enlarged when the 
full labor-conscription scheme comes into opera- 
tion on January 1 next. Colonel Hierl, Minister 
for Labor Service, announced his plans on May 4. 
All young men will be required to serve for two 
six-month periods, beginning in their twentieth 
year. Each batch will number 350,000, giving a 
total of 700,000 trained per year. His aim, he an- 
nounced, is that “conscripts shall first pass through 
labor service, and then through military service, as 
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soon as compulsory military service has been re- 
introduced.” 

Existing military formations are now fully 
armed with small arms and modern types of ma- 
chine guns, and motor transport has been devel- 
oped. Large guns are presumably lacking; chemical 
resources are unknown, but the German inven- 
tive genius in this field is remembered and 
respected. "The manufacture of arms, both author- 
ized and unauthorized, has been resumed by the 
Rheinmetall, Mauser and other great firms. The 
new centralized control of industry and labor in- 
creases preparedness. In the air, there is an abun- 
dance of civilian planes readily adaptable to use as 
bombers and for reconnaissance, and a personnel 
trained in military manœuvres. Combat planes are 
not believed to exist in any quantity, although their 
prototypes are manufactured and sold by the for- 
eign branches and affiliates of some of the German 
firms. 

Should Germany decide to move openly toward 
the acquisition of forbidden arms it will probably 
be in the air, even though here she is bound not 
only by the Diktat of Versailles but also by the 
voluntary pledge which she assumed May 7, 1926, 
in return for the adjustment of the air clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty as part of the Locarno settle- 
ment. She would be tempted to begin with aviation 
because, in the first place, the beginnings could be 
small. “How,” she would ask, “can half a dozen 
fighting planes menace the great air fleets of France 
and Poland?” Then, after the principle that she 
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should have a few fighting airplanes has been tac- 
itly accepted, the gradual addition of further units 
could hardly cause protest or, at any rate, action at 
any specific point. Moreover, the German people 
is conscious of the strength of the spectacular 
French and Polish air flects, and demands a coun- 
ter-force in the air even more insistently than it 
demands big guns. The energetic Captain Góring, 
himself a noted aviator, constantly advertises Ger- 
many's weakness in the air arm. In these circum- 
stances, foreign observers read the official accounts 
of the alleged air “raid” over Berlin on June 23 
with their tongues in their cheeks, and saw in the in- 
cident merely the preliminary move in a campaign 
to justify the creation of a German fighting air 
force. 
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NAZI OUTPOSTS: 
AUSTRIA AND DANZIG 


HAT do the Nazis want in addition to re- 

W armament or equality of armaments? 
They want the Anschluss with Austria. 

They want the Corridor and Silesia back from Po- 
land, and Danzig back from its truancy as a Free 
City. Less immediately, they want Northern 
Schleswig back from Denmark,! Memel back from 
Lithuania, Eupen and Malmedy back from Bel- 
gium, and the former German colonies back from 
the present possessors. It goes without saying that 
they count on receiving back the Saar after the 
1935 plebiscite.? Alsace is usually mentioned in- 
directly, as when the Nazi Premier of Bavaria on 
May 7 said that the Nazis would take an oath 
“never to rest or relax until the Rhine flows to the 
sea once more as Germany's river, not as Germany's 





*In the 1920 plebiscite about 75 percent of the inhabitants of 
Northern Schleswig voted for union with Denmark. The cam- 
paien for re-annexation of this territory has been led in German 
Schieswig by the Schleswigsche Zeitung and by the Nazi organi- 
zation in Flensburg. 

* Nazi threats as to what will happen to the administrative and 
judicial officials who have been serving the Saar international 
governing commission have had so demoralizing an effect that 
the League commissioner has appealed to the Council (in an 
official communication made public at Geneva оп May 25) to 
secure some sort of guarantees from the German Government. 
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frontier.” If Nazi leaders think of the South Tyrol 
they say nothing about it—for the moment. As the 
Nazi textbooks proclaim the right and duty to use 
force to attain Nazi goals, and as the use of force to 
attain the very first of their territorial goals would 
entail war, and since France will necessarily be 
party to that war if she is not to wait passively to 
be dealt with singly later on, it cannot be claimed 
that a general European war is excluded from the 
Nazi program. Conscious that they are super-men, 
and having made sure that they will not again be 
stabbed in the back by pacifists and Jewish traitors, 
they do not doubt that when the time comes they 
could win such a war. It is not necessary, then, to 
speak definitely about Alsace or to breathe the 
words “South Tyrol.” These мій fall into Ger- 
many's lap by the logic of events and the law of 
gravity. 

About the cancellation of the so-called war guilt 
clause in the Versailles Treaty the Nazis seem to 
care much less than did von Papen. He wanted that 
concession as a trophy to bring back from Lau- 
sanne, along with the end of reparations. The Nazis 
have so many real scalps hanging on their belt that 
at the moment they feel no need of trophies of 
sentimental value. 

The annexation of Austria has figured first 
among territorial aims of the Nazis because until 
recently they thought it the goal most easily at- 
tained, as well as because of Austria’s proximity to 
the home base in Bavaria and because of Hitler's 
Austrian origin. The situation in Austria had been 
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so tense, the strife between the Christian Socialists 
and the Social Democrats so bitter, that the Nazis 
well might have considered that a sudden putsch 
would soon be feasible. And indeed in the first 
weeks after Hitler's victory the Nazi forces in Aus- 
tria grew steadily. The Pan-German party of course 
went over to the Nazis en masse, and they were 
followed by many adherents of Chancellor Doll- 
fuss and by younger Social Democrats who accused 
their leaders of inaction and of stupidity in having 
actually created the situation which allowed Doll- 
fuss (head of a minority party) to function with- 
out parliamentary restraint. But the most impor- 
tant recruits to the Nazi banner came from the 
Heimwehr, which in Styria accepted the Nazi pro- 
gram entirely and in the Tyrol in large part. 

To meet the Nazi menace Chancellor Dollfuss 
had a choice of two courses—to outdo the Nazis in 
an anti-Marxist drive, the while drawing support 
from Fascist Italy (which, despite Mussolini’s friend- 
ship for Hitler, is far from anxious to see a greater 
Germany on the Brenner and looking down at the 
blue waters of the Adriatic from above Trieste); or 
to make some sort of armistice with the Social 
Democrats. The aim of the Social Democrats has 
been to avoid both Anschluss and Hapsburg res- 
toration; to arrange a neutralized status for Aus- 
tria like Switzerland's; and to bring her into some 
sort of Danubian confederation where she might 
fulfil her traditional róle as middleman between 
east and west. With the benevolent neutrality of 
the Social Democrats, Dollfuss would have had at 
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least a fair chance of waiting successfully for Aus- 
trian public opinion—notoriously variable—to be- 
come disillusioned by Nazi performances in Ger- 
many. 

Dollfuss chose to defy both Nazis and Social 
Democrats. The risk of such a course evidently 15 
that he may not be strong enough to keep on wag- 
ing a battle on two fronts at once, and that either 
he will eventually find himself swallowed up by 
the Nazis, or, to avoid that, will follow Italy's 
wishes and throw himself into the arms of the le- 
gitimists who want Otto in the Hofburg. If the 
first of these eventualities occurs—if, that is to say, 
Dollfuss ends up by having played von Papen—the 
Anschluss will Бе consummated whenever Hitler 
finds it convenient. If the second occurs, Italy’s 
will be the principal success. She will have pre- 
vented the Anschluss; she will have prevented the 
formation of a Danubian confederation; she will 
have nullified the strength of the Little Entente by 
isolating Jugoslavia and by setting up a focus of 
attraction (Hapsburg and Catholic) for the Croats 
who are discontented with the rule of Belgrade. 
Before Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia accepted 
such a development Europe would certainly have 
had, if not war, then a war scare of the first 
order. 

There is a third possible result. Dollfuss may 
win his battle. His unexpected prowess on the 
home front and the support he was able to secure, 
first in Rome, then in London and Paris, have re- 
vived Austrian pride and the moribund Austrian 
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spirit of independence. Mussolini has been wor- 
ried by Hitler; so has the Little Entente. Conceiva- 
bly, Italy might decide to modify what has been 
one of the few fixed concepts of Fascist foreign 
policy—she might withdraw her opposition to the 
formation of a Danubian economic union, on the 
theory that after all it is less of a menace than the 
Anschluss is. The Little Entente might offer Aus- 
tria (and Hungary) better terms of collaboration 
than it has in the past. Dollfuss, as a result, might 
be able to feed and clothe his supporters and suc- 
cessfully maintain his independent course. The 
Four-Power Pact may help in this direction by giv- 
ing Italy an excuse to talk things over in broad 
terms with France. The long Austrian tragedy 
would in that event have taken a definite turn for 
the better; and, ironically, Hitler would have been 
the deus ex machina. 

The Nazis naturally disbelieve in any such out- 
come. All the radio stations of Germany continue 
to blare their nightly messages across the Austrian 
frontier; arms and money still go over secretly to 
aid the Nazi cause, especially in the Tyrol; and 
care is taken that in every Nazi demonstration in 
Germany a prominent róle shall be allotted to 
the representatives of the movement in Austria. 
As Herr Rosenberg said recently: “The first stage 
of the great German revolution will only be fin- 
ished when National Socialism has become the 
foundation of the thought of 80,000,000 Ger- 
mans.” The population of the Reich is 65,000,000; 
of Austria 6,500,000; the balance is to be made up, 
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presumably, in Danzig, parts of the present terri- 
tory of Poland, and other lands not yet redeemed. 
Dr. Frick, Nazi Minister of the Interior, raised the 
ante to 100,000,000 in a speech on May 9 when he 
noted that “a full third of all Germans now live 
outside the Reich,” thus adding the necessary spec- 
ifications to the statement made by Hitler a week 
or so earlier to the effect that “the revolution will 
only be complete when the entire German world 
is inwardly and outwardly formed anew.” 

The German radios carry the voices of Hitler, 
Goebbels and the others over the eastern frontiers 
of Germany as well; and they have had a particu- 
lar effect in the Free City of Danzig. This city, al- 
most exclusively German in population, was given 
independent status in order that it might serve as 
a port for Poland. From the first there were dis- 
putes between Poland and the city government. 
The Danzigers complained about unfair Polish 
competition, about Polish mismanagement of the 
railways, about Warsaw's alleged intention grad- 
ually to Polonize and absorb them. Poland com- 
plained of the obstacles put in the way of her mer- 
chants, bankers and shipping men who wished to 
establish themselves in Danzig. The continual 
wrangling, and the memory of the difficulties 
which she had encountered in importing arms 
through Danzig in July 1920 to carry on the war 
against Soviet Russia, led Poland in 1924 and 1925 
to undertake the construction of an exclusively 
Polish port at Gdynia. The energy and success 
with which she pushed the undertaking were re- 
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markable—so remarkable, in fact, that today the 
upstart port of Gdynia divides the sea-borne trade 
ої Poland equally on a tonnage basis with her an- 
cient rival. and takes an even larger share of the 
more profitable trade in non-bulk goods. As a 
result, Danzig is languishing, unemployment has 
reached about 40,000 out of a population of about 
400,000, and there can no longer be any doubt in 
the minds of Danzigers that in their anxiety to 
monopolize the transit trade and show their re- 
sentment at Poland's high-handed ways they have 
over-reached the mark and now face gradual dry 
rot and in the end ruin. Their fate, they realize too 
late, is to be that of Riga, Libau, Fiume and other 
ports left without a hinterland to gaze out across 
stagnant seas. 

For Danzig to rejoin Fast Prussia as the result of 
some desperate coup d'état which did not also 
bring the Polish Corridor and Gdynia within the 
German frontiers would merely hasten the even- 
tual disaster, for all that Danzig could expect in 
those circumstances would be to divide with 
Königsberg the meagre local trade of Fast Prussta. 
The Nazi program of “Back to the Reich” offered, 
then, not a practical solution to the dilemma, but 
a development which appealed to the town's 
aroused German sentiment and feeling of despera- 
tion. 

The writer was in Danzig for a few days during 
the campaign which preceded the May 28 city elec- 
tions. Nazi flags were flying everywhere, motor cars 
were dashing about carrying brown-shirted cou- 
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riers, and, in order to keep within the letter of the 
law forbidding political meetings, Nazi sports as- 
semblies or concerts were being held daily, at 
which, after the necessary legal preliminaries of 
calisthenic exhibitions or patriotic music, the radio 
was tuned in on Berlin. The result of this inten- 
sive propaganda was that the Nazis swept the field, 
securing over half the total number of votes and 
winning 38 seats in the Diet against 34 for all 
other parties combined. They have since organized 
the Diet and chosen Dr. Hermann Rauschning as 
chief of the city government. Before the election 
Dr. Rauschning was busy making anti-Jewish and 
anti-Polish speeches. If he were to do so as chief 
official of a Free City protected by the League of 
Nations, decisions would have to be taken at Ge- 
neva which would shake Europe to its foundations. 
As a matter of fact his first utterances after the elec- 
tion were most cautious. This is in line with the 
assertion made to the writer by Rudolf Foster,3 or- 
ganizing head of the Danzig Nazis, that he and his 
colleagues realized that they were dealing with a 
delicate international question. “We shall simply 
hold Danzig for Hitler,” he said, “ready to rein- 
corporate it in the Reich when he gives the 
sign. 

In other words, here as in Austria, Hitler’s aim 
has been to secure the mastery, arouse or calm the 
populace as suits his plans, vex or pacify his for- 





® An energetic young Bavarian, one of the “original seven” 
founders of the Nazi movement, whom Hitler despatched to 
Danzig about two years ago to set up a party cell. 
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eign enemies as other aspects of his policy make it 
seem expedient, and bide his time until Poland 
can be dealt with resolutely, the Corridor wiped 
out, and (in his own words) “once again it is all 
Germany.” 
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in Nazi talk, is not really in question today. 

The world seems to have recognized that Po- 
land cannot be asked or forced to give over Polish 
citizens to rule by a government which treats mi- 
norities as the Nazi Government makes no bones 
of doing. Sir Austen Chamberlain voiced the gen- 
erally accepted view in the House of Commons on 
April 13. Amid applause from all benches of the 
House, Conservative, Liberal and Labor, he said: 


1: Polish Corridor, although it bulks large 


“Is this the time to talk of revision with what has 
been happening in Germany before our eyes? A good 
deal is made in Germany of some sensational propa- 
ganda and exaggerations which are said to have ap- 
peared in other countries. I daresay such of the kind 
has appeared in this or in other countries, but I do 
not base my case on that. I have not myself read it be- 
cause that is not the kind of paper from which I seek 
to get information. I have not read it, and I do not 
base anything that I say upon it. But I have read the 
very restrained accounts of some very responsible cor- 
respondents. I have noted that the Manchester Guar- 
dian is not considered a fit paper for the Germans to 
have access to. I do not base my observations upon 
what I have read in a series of responsible papers 
written by men who carefully sift the information they 
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send home and whose reputations depend upon its 
impartiality and its accuracy. I base my case upon the 
statements ої Germans in authority. 1 do not need to 
go outside them. 

“I am not going to enter into a discussion of the 
internal happenings of Germany, except in so far as 
they are applicable and pertinent to a debate on for- 
eign affairs. What is this new spirit of German nation- 
alism? The worst of the All-Prussian Imperialism, with 
an added savagery, a racial pride, an exclusiveness 
which cannot allow to any fellow-subject not of ‘pure 
Nordic birth’ equality of rights and citizenship within 
the nation to which he belongs. Are you going to dis- 
cuss with such a Government the Polish Corridor? 
The Polish Corridor is inhabited by Poles; does the 
British Government dare to put another Pole under 
the heel of such a Government?” 


For their part, the Nazis would be seriously em- 
barrassed if they were asked to consider any of the 
compromise arrangements of the Corridor ques- 
tion which were being talked about quietly behind 
the diplomatic scenes at the end of last year. No 
compromise which outsiders would consider pos- 
sible would fulfil the minimum expectations built 
up by Nazi propaganda or the minimum promises 
of Nazi spokesmen. 

It must be borne in mind that criticism of Ger- 
many's eastern frontiers as fixed by the Paris Peace 
Conference is based not on any glaring violation 
of the principle of self-determination, as is alleged 
in connection with the frontiers drawn in certain 
other regions of Europe, but on the statement that 
ethnic and historical considerations were empha- 
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sized in violation of “common sense.” The Poles 
were not in possession of the territory now known 
as the Corridor when the Peace Conference began 
its labors; the decision to award it to Poland, con- 
curred in by some of the most competent experts 
at Paris, was made only after long study. The eth- 
nic and historical arguments in favor of the deci- 
sion are quite respectable. The Germans, however, 
have asked why the same “common sense” argu- 
ment which was used (for example) to round out 
the territory of Czechoslovakia was not invoked to 
preserve the Reich from division and mutilation. 
In reply the Poles have argued that over half of 
Poland's foreign commerce passes through the 
Corridor, and that Poland separated from the sea 
would be the economic hostage of Germany. Fur- 
ther, in support of the view that she would also be 
Germany's political hostage they cite the famous 
statement of Frederick the Great that “whoever 
holds the course of the Vistula and Danzig is more 
fully the master of that country (Poland) than the 
king who reigns over it;” an opinion, by the way, 
to which Winston Churchill's story of the cam- 
paign on the Eastern Front lends considerable sup- 
port. 

Now it is hard to prove conclusively either that 
German commerce and administration are seri- 
ously injured by the existence of the Corridor, or 
that if Polish commerce were merely to have the 
use of Danzig and Gdynia as free ports, with guar- 
anteed internationalized transit facilities, Poland 
would be the economic slave of Germany. To 
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many outside observers, then, the question has 
seemed in recent years to boil down to one of se- 
curity (supposing Frederick the Great and Wins- 
ton Churchill to be right) and of sentiment—the nat- 
ural sentiment of Poles for lands which they are 
conscious are inhabited predominantly by their 
countrymen and which give access to the sea, the 
violent feeling of Germans against what seems to 
them an arbitrary break in the territorial continu- 
ity of the Reich. 

Poland's present possession of “the course of the 
Vistula” would seem to put her in a preferred 
position as regards security. But when she gazes 
into the future she must sometimes feel like a nut 
caught in the jaws of a mighty German and Rus- 
sian nutcracker, and she then must wish that she 
might come to terms with one neighbor or the 
other. At the moment, Hitler has managed to scare 
even Stalin (some Hitler lieutenants have suggested 
that Poland be given Odessa in exchange for Dan- 
zig and the Согтідогі), and as a result Moscow and 
Warsaw today find themselves closer than at any 
time since 1920. Nevertheless, for Poland to come 
to any permanent understanding with Soviet Rus- 
sia will be most difficult. Sometime, it would seem, 
she must try to reach a modus vivendi with Ger- 
many. 

Obviously nothing can be done while the pres- 
ent German rage over the Corridor remains and 
while every Nazi reference to Poland is a threat or 
a curse. MacDonald's abandonment of the original 
aims of the Four-Power Pact plainly recognizes the 
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fact. But if civil war or some fresh international 
cataclysm were ever to replace Hitler's Reich by a 
Germany which wished not only to live but to let 
live, then the thoughts of the world's peacemakers 
would turn once again to the problem of how to 
reconcile the needs and feelings of the two neigh- 
bors. 

It would be scandalous to offer Poland another 
state’s property in order to persuade her to give 
the Corridor, or part of it, to Germany, or to con- 
sent to its internationalization. But many would 
applaud if she were able to negotiate an arrange- 
ment with a third party which would set her free 
to appreciate the advantages which would come 
from German friendship and trade and which 
would remove the constant threat that Germany 
will take the first likely moment to attack her. The 
suggestion has been made that a federal union be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania might accomplish 
the desired result. It would have sound historic 
precedent (the two peoples were joined for more 
than four centuries, until 1795), it would be of 
great economic advantage to Lithuania, it is ca- 
pable of being given a strong sentimental appeal 
in both countries, and it would afford Poland ac- 
cess to the sea—a surer one in case of war with Ger- 
many, incidentally, than that through the Corri- 
dor, though one not so sure in case of hostilities 
with Russia. The combined state, add advocates of 
the plan, would be a factor of the first rank in Eu- 





1 For details see “Lithuania and Poland,” by Robert H. Lord, 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. I, No. 4. 
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ropean policy, and would be in far better position 
than is either Poland or Lithuania today to fill the 
difhcult róle of buffer between the Teutonic and 
Russian worlds. 

Under any arrangement which compromised 
Polish and German interests in the Corridor it is 
obvious that Poland would have to be satisfied that 
she was making a final settlement, not merely a 
first payment; further, the Polish population of 
any area returned to Germany would have to be 
provided with international guarantees of pro- 
tection. Only so would there be a possibility of 
Poland's entering into direct negotiations with Ger- 
many. And по settlement except by direct negotia- 
tion should ever be considered or urged by anyone 
who desires European peace. Today, obviously, no 
such negotiation is conceivable. No possible com- 
promise would be considered worth talking about 
by Nazi leaders in their present state of exaltation, 
or tolerated by the German public. In other coun- 
tries, again, we find confirmed pacifists, radicals 
and “revisionists” joining conservatives like Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and liberals like Lord Grey 
in urging Poland to keep her powder dry and hail- 
ing the French army as the bulwark of European 
peace. Hitler has evidently forged new rivets on 
the bands which bind every inch of present Polish 
territory to Poland, and has stilled the voices 
abroad which were suggesting any modification. 
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TLER took Mussolini as his model. The 
"№ Italian press has acknowledged the compli- 
ment, restricting its accounts of what was 
happening in Germany in March, April and May 
to lyric eulogies of the German spiritual resur- 
gence and passing over unpleasant details. Its 
allusions to the treatment of Jews have been indi- 
rect, chiefly consisting of vague regrets that an un- 
favorable reaction abroad should have resulted 
from lack of knowledge, hostile propaganda and 
newspaper exaggeration. The mood of the Italian 
papers when occasion offered to stress German- 
Italian solidarity may be indicated by a single quo- 
tation from the Giornale d'Italia during the visit 
paid to Italy at the end of April by a great auto 
caravan of the German Automobile Club. Writing 
of the visit of these pilgrims to the headquarters of 
the Fascist Party in Rome, the commentator says: 
“A short ceremony, but solemn and full of pro- 
found significance! Two peoples, and one idea, 
one faith! Two revolutions, and one revolution! 
Two races, but one attitude, the same Roman sa- 
lute!” 
There is reason to believe, however, that Musso- 
lini has been made uneasy by this identification of 
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aims and spirit, and by the speed with which Hit- 
ler has put into practice measures which were 
introduced in Italy slowly and after careful prep- 
aration. We remember the lines from Bombastes 
Furioso: 


“So have I heard on Afric’s burning shore 
Another lion give a grievous roar; 
And the first lion thought the last a bore.” 


Perhaps it was partly to keep the second lion 
from following his roars by leaping at his prey, 
thereby risking that all lions would be involved in 
the resulting disfavor, and might even find them- 
selves the object of punitive action, that Mussolini 
set so much store by his project for a Four-Power 
Pact. Even in the attenuated form in which it was 
finally adopted, the Pact enables him to put one 
foot boldly over into the other boat, and at the 
same time continue to pose as the only friend of 
the disarmed and dispossessed Powers on whose 
behalf the first versions of the Pact were invented.! 

If the Italian dictator feels that the original Fas- 
cist patents have been infringed in Germany, and 
if he regrets that the energies released there by 
Hitler's propaganda have tended to give Fascist 
theories a black eye abroad, he can discover a num- 
ber of reasons, most of them connected with the 
fact that Germany is not Italy and Germans are 
not Italians. 





1 For the text of the March 18 and final June 7 versions of the 
Four-Power Pact see Appendix. 
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Italy is counted a first-class Power, but it cannot 
be denied that a minus sign stands after her Class 
A rating. She lacks essential raw materials; her 
coasts are not susceptible of easy defense; she could 
not today, nor can she tomorrow, make war single- 
handed and be sure of eventual success against 
even the weaker of her two important neighbors. 
Germany, on the other hand, is a Great Power in 
every sense of the term—great in natural resources, 
great in industrial development, to a very large 
degree self-contained and self-sufficient. Her mo- 
mentary discrepancy in heavy armaments blinds 
nobody to the fact that her population of 65 mil- 
lions can under ordinary conditions be equipped 
almost exclusively out of her own material re- 
sources for a long struggle against either of her 
most powerful neighbors. 

Nor does the contrast stop there. The Germans 
are a more disciplined, harder, less individualistic 
people than the Italians. Comparisons are thank- 
less; the Italians have glorious qualities, some of 
which the Germans lack. But it can be said with- 
out fear of serious contradiction that whereas Mus- 
solini has been struggling continuously to counter- 
act what he considers an Italian national weakness 
for “disorder,” Hitler has been using much the same 
slogans to exaggerate what is a German national 
weakness—conformity, undiscriminating respect 
for authority and force, “order.” 

The fact that Germany is a military power of 
the first rank in her own right, whereas Italy's 
political strength in Europe is mainly due to her 
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“nuisance value” in combination with other states, 
means that Italy is less feared in Europe than Ger- 
many. This is true today, even though Italy is 
armed and Germany is in considerable measure 
disarmed. The feeling of fear which Germany in- 
spires means that violent talk by her leaders makes 
much more of an impression abroad than violent 
talk by Italy's leaders, because Germany can pro- 
ceed to turn that talk into action if and when she 
wishes, while Italy cannot do so, at any rate with- 
out the backing of some other Great Power or of a 
group of lesser Powers. Nor do the remembrance 
of Germany's prowess in the war, and the heavy 
share of responsibility for bringing on the war 
which is commonly allocated to her, lessen the 
feeling among her former enemies that all her ac- 
tions and tendencies must be watched with the 
greatest care. Italy, on the other hand, was one of 
the victorious nations in the war, has no impor- 
tant ex-enemies, and is saddled with comparatively 
little burden of responsibility for the events that 
brought the war to pass. 

Enough has been said to show that it is a very 
different thing for Mussolini to “talk big” than for 
Hitler to do so. Both are recognized to be talking 
big primarily for home consumption. But the 
world is afraid that the German character will take 
the bumptious exhortations of the Nazis literally, 
and it knows that Germans can act, when they de- 
cide to, with energy, power and ruthlessness. Add 
the element of racial discrimination (which 
though not lacking in Italian Fascist writing did 
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not get translated into action), and we understand 
why the world feels differently about Hitlerism 
and Fascism. Fairly or unfairly, the Nazi “racist” 
program was distasteful to the world less because 
of the individual acts of fury to which it led than 
because in its calculation and cold-blooded sweep it 
recalled the Lille deportations and other systematic 
wartime policies of the German Government. 

The common remark in Berlin today is that 
Italian Fascism at the’ start was condemned by the 
world, that it now is considered a sound bulwark 
of peace and safety, and that the same transforma- 
tion will occur in the world’s appraisal of Hitler- 
ism. People will differ as to the correctness of the 
assumption that the world will end by giving ap- 
proval to the theory and practices of Fascism. But 
even if the assumption were true, there still seem 
enough differences between Fascism and Hitlerism, 
and between the post-war situations of Italy and 
Germany, to make it uncertain whether public 
opinion in foreign lands will come to consider 
Hitlerism a bulwark of lasting peace, or accept its 
theories and methods as admissible in a civilized 
order. 
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as the Soviet and Fascist dictatorships have 

lasted in Russia and Italy. So much can rea- 
sonably be said, even though its domestic pro- 
gram is still directed mainly toward a negative ob- 
ject—the extirpation of its enemies—and hence has 
not yet been tested for constructive statesmanship. 
Already, however, we can discern several possible 
sources of future weakness. 

In the first place, the party has grown so rapidly, 
its final access to power was so sudden, that it is 
not homogeneous. The historical fact that divi- 
sions which occurred in the ranks of the Italian 
Fascists and the Russian Communists were over- 
come does not necessarily mean that similar divi- 
sions within the Nazi ranks will also be overcome. 
Among the seventeen millions who voted the Nazi 
ticket on March 5 must be many who already are 
uneasy over the new régime’s treatment of its en- 
emies and its violation of the old German stand- 
ards of law and justice. The burning of the Reichs- 
tag enormously impressed the voters on the eve 
of going to the polls. But the proofs that it was 
done by communists (promised then for publication 
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within a few days) were not forthcoming, and now 
some are asking themselves whether the whole 
communist menace was not a hoax. Up to the pres- 
ent time, however, individual waverings have been 
more than made up for by the general rush to the 
band-wagon. Officially, the Nazi Party was an- 
nounced to have gained a million new members 
between March and May, thereby doubling its en- 
rolled strength. 

More real at present than any likelihood of divi- 
sions in the Nazi rank and file is the possibility of 
divisions in the Nazi leadership. Two tendencies 
can already be distinguished. The conservative 
wing is represented by der Führer himself. Thus it 
was he who argued in the party councils against 
the Jewish boycott. But though he rejected the 
proposals of some of his colleagues for a protracted 
boycott he eventually was persuaded that a one- 
day boycott was indispensable as a means of letting 
off the accumulated hatred which Nazi propa- 
ganda machines had whipped up and to avoid “un- 
disciplined” persecutions, plundering and very 
possibly a general pogrom. To say as much is to 
admit two important facts—that on this particular 
occasion the party masses were out of hand and 
had to be satisfied, regardless of consequences; and 
that there was a division of will among the 
leaders. Again, it is no secret that Dr. Schacht's 
influence in the régime consists in large part of the 
weight his views carry with Hitler personally. This 
may prove of importance in party councils when 
the difficult economic and financial decisions of 
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the next few months come to be taken. Again, at 
a private meeting of party leaders held in Munich 
the last week in April, Hitler gave notice that the 
first task was internal consolidation, and that talk 
about winning back lost territories should be post- 
poned until Germany's internal position had be- 
come stronger, until not mere argument but posi- 
tive action could be the order of the day. But the 
whole psychology of most of the intimates with 
whom he has worked in past years is contrary to 
moderation of this sort, even should the reasons 
for it be merely tactical. 

The validity of this last statement was given 
fresh support in June, when evidence accumulated 
that a second surge of violence was forcing the 
hands of Hitler and his more hard-headed col- 
leagues. The tone of much of Hitler's speech in 
the Reichstag, and the comparatively conciliatory 
attitude of the German delegates at Geneva in the 
debates over the guaranteed position of the Jewish 
minority in German Silesia and the rights of of- 
ficials in the Saar, together with the back-down of 
the German negotiators regarding the privilege of 
German Jews to participate in the 1936 Olympics, 
had been far from palatable to many Nazi appe- 
tites, used as they had become to strong meat at 
every meal seven days a week.! These governmen- 
tal manceuvres, which the extremists interpreted 





1 Note, on page 29, that the conciliatory parts of the Reichstag 
speech were not applauded, according to the German press ac- 
count from which the quotation is copied, whereas the sentences 
re-asserting German rights were punctuated by wild applause. 
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as “retreats,” occurred in the two weeks following 
May 17, the date of the Reichstag speech. Within 
ten days thereafter the discontent of certain 5.4. 
leaders and among the Nazi masses had had its 
effect at the top, and the party proceeded to the 
forcible suppression of all other surviving parties 
by methods of which Hitler just a few days before 
had been reliably reported to disapprove as no 
longer necessary. The Nationalist “green shirts” 
were suppressed, the Socialists were formally ex- 
pelled from the Reichstag and their properties 
seized, and the action against the Center Party, 
against organs of the Catholic Church, and against 
the independent element in the Protestant Church 
were pressed forward relentlessly. As the London 
Times correspondent pointed out (June 18 and 
19) these fresh activities after a period of compara- 
tive calm and consolidation were accompanied by 
“excesses of violence”—beatings, arrests and seiz- 
ures—which could not be described, as the wave of 
violence in March and April had been, as іпемі- 
table accompaniments of “first revolutionary fer- 
vor.” The storm troops, he thought, were “ripe for 
further revolutionary advance.” 

What are we to conclude from these manifesta- 
tions, and the coincident exaltation to new high 
posts of Darré and Feder? That once again the 
masses, or certain leaders who either interpret the 
feeling of the masses or wish to arouse them with 
the idea of exploiting their passions, had put pres- 
sure on the high command, and—at least in part, at 
least for a time—had had their way. Nor can it be 
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alleged that they are illogical. Lenin put their 
point of view (though they do not stop to ration- 
alize as he did) when he wrote: “He who under- 
takes the storming of a fortress cannot refuse to 
continue the war after he has taken the fortress. 
There are only two alternatives: either we shall 
take the fortress with the intention of holding it, 
or else instead of trying to storm it, we must say 
that we ask for no more than a little place beside 
the fortress.” 2 

Not exactly opposed to Hitler, for as yet no one 
has dared definitely to oppose him, but nevertheless 
suspected of on occasion pursuing more inflamma- 
tory and dangerous methods than his, are men like 
Captain Göring, head of the Prussian state govern- 
ment, Dr. Goebbels, head of the new propaganda 
ministry, some of the Bavarian ministers whose 
views have already been quoted, and the chiefs of 
the S.A. troops in various centers. Captain Góring 
in the June discussions of policy is reported to 
have thrown in his lot with Hitler's, recognizing 
that uncoórdinated action is too risky, either on 
the home front or in matters affecting foreign 
Powers. It is doubtful whether Dr. Goebbels 
agrees. The torrential but carefully phrased speech 
which he pronounced over the radio the evening 
before the boycott must be read to realize the ex- 
tent of the man’s will and ability subtly to incite 
to violence. 


There might well be a temptation for leaders 





2 Lenin, “Works,” VI, р. 171. 
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like these to egg on the crowd, or to float with it 
should its demands grow more radical, even while 
pretending to accept the party decisions dictated 
by Hitler. After all, it is less a question of direc- 
tion than of speed and intensity. Or they might 
elevate Hitler to the Presidency (or even, it is 
sometimes suggested, to some inaccessible religious 
height) and attempt to rule in his name. Or, should 
the program of the more moderate (i.e., less im- 
patient) Nazis fail to fulfil popular expectations, 
the extremists might carry the party for a policy of 
immediate adventure and in one desperate stroke 
sweep away the whole underpinnings of European 
peace. To cross Hitler's will openly today is im- 
possible; any disillusionment of the country about 
him personally would destroy the whole move- 
ment. But these are only the opening months of a 
long struggle to get and keep a monopoly of power. 
The possibilities of a division of wills later on in 
the very heart of the Nazi party are not to be ex- 
cluded from an observer's calculations. 

Among the economic effects of the Nazi acces- 
sion to power have been a shrinking of the market 
for German goods in many parts of the world; a 
reluctance on the part of many people to travel by 
German boats, ship goods by German routes, pa- 
tronize German films, or visit Germany as students 
or tourists; a retreat by foreign enterprises which 
were considering opening factories or branches in 
Germany, due to Nazi discrimination against con- 
cerns with foreign capital; a feeling of uncertainty 
and mistrust among domestic capitalists who might 
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have started new enterprises; a general tendency of 
people to hoard money rather than spend it in 
such uncertain times; and to some extent an ex- 
port of capital either because of the flight of Jews 
and others from the country or in preparation for 
such flight in the event that ways might later be 
found to cross the frontier. 

Now these are all distressing developments in a 
country with some 6,000,000 men out of work, and 
which has managed to live in recent years because 
it had a favorable balance of trade. The trade fig- 
ures for the two months following the election are 
now available.? In March imports were valued at 
362,000,000 gold marks, exports at 426,000,000 
gold marks. In April imports had fallen to 321,- 
000,000 gold marks, exports to 382,000,000 gold 
marks. Last year the figures were as follows: 
March, imports 364,000,000 gold marks, exports 
516,000,000 gold marks; April, imports 427,000,- 
ооо gold marks, exports 472,000,000 gold marks. 
It will be noted that last year imports increased 
from March to April, a natural development (in a 
country which is a large importer of raw materials) 
in the spring of the year. This year, however, im- 
ports fell. The explanation undoubtedly is that in 
order to maintain a favorable balance of trade the 
Reichsbank had to restrict the import of raw ma- 
terials. The result inevitably will be a subsequent 
further fall in exports. Dr. Schacht went to Amer- 
ica in May in the hope of securing a loan to fi- 





* League of Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 1933, 
P- 206. 
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nance German exports. He failed. Germany's econ- 
omy is obviously in a precarious situation. 

Meanwhile, the position of the individual 
worker has not improved. Unemployment, so far 
as can be judged, has not materially decreased. 
The official figures show a fall in the number of 
unemployed from 6,000,958 in February, the last 
month before the Nazi victory, to 5,598,855 in 
March and 5,331,252 in April, representing an im- 
provement from 33.0 first to 30.7 and then to 29.1 
in the percentage of workers who are without em- 
ployment. It is doubtful whether most of this im- 
provement is real. Part is seasonal, part is un- 
doubtedly due to the transfer of numbers of men 
from the unemployed lists to service in the 5.4., 
while part is probably due to the elimination from 
the lists of those receiving help of many persons 
suspected of entertaining "пп-Сегтап" political 
theorics. While the government was issuing figures 
showing a decline in unemployment, the Trade 
Unions reported an increase in the percentage of 
unemployed from 47.4 percent in February to 52.7 
percent in March. On the whole, it seems likely 
that the unemployment situation is at least as bad 
as it was in the winter. It is hard to see how the 
Hitler government is going to pay off its support- 
ers, redeem its promise to improve the situation 
of agriculture as against industry, and in general 
bring better times, except by trying socialization 
schemes which may prove risky in a time when 
political tension is so high. 

Another cause for apprehension in Berlin is fur- 
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nished by American moves toward inflation. Ger- 
many has been through the mill of uncontrolled 
inflation, and knows its bitter ending as well as its 
pleasant first stages. The Reichsbank under Dr. 
Schacht, like German opinion in general, certainly 
is strongly set against another inflation, even with 
the United States following England in offering 
her goods to the world at lower prices due to a de- 
valuation of the dollar. But could Germany long 
resist if the greater part of the world took that 
road? And what would happen to her export trade 
if she did resist? Inflation is one of the things 
which no German government, not even a Nazi 
government, could feel sure of coming through un- 
scathed. In the decisions to be taken in this con- 
nection may lurk another threat to Nazi popular- 
ity and power. 

As yet only a few Nazi leaders have had time or 
felt it necessary to look ahead at all these hurdles. 
They will reach some of them rapidly in the period 
of “trial and error” upon which they are now enter- 
ing. But for the moment the revolution is still in 
course and fevers are high. A whole people has 
been given an inoculation. To all practical pur- 
poses it has taken universally. 
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Europe has retreated before the wave of dic- 

tatorship. Must we conclude that Western 
democracy as known in England, France and the 
United States has suffered a defeat? The truth is 
that it has only lost the semblance of a victory it 
had never won. In the lands of the Hohenzollerns, 
the Hapsburgs and the Romanoffs the soil was not 
yet ready for democracy. The old Germany, it is 
true, was a legal state. There was freedom of 
thought, a free press, confidence that one would 
secure justice if one kept within the law. But at 
the top was a stark force, militaristic and auto- 
cratic, which could command Germans to die, and 
which was ready to give the word when it thought 
its interests or prestige demanded. 

The German Republic was a puny plant. Be- 
neath the inch or so of topsoil in which its seeds 
were hastily placed were a dozen unyielding strata, 
packed down and solidified by tradition and usage. 
The servitudes of а punitive peace treaty, the gall- 
ing preponderance of France and her allies in Eu- 
rope, the economic distress following the defeat 
and the inflation, all these hindered its growth. 
The cultivators, from Ebert and Scheidemann 
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through Stresemann and Briining down at last to 
von Papen and von Schleicher, cared less and less 
about saving it. Nor did the well-intentioned cam- 
paign of the liberal press abroad to rectify the ex- 
treme appraisal which the world had formed about 
Germany's part in causing the war, a campaign in 
which they whitewashed the Imperial Government 
as uncritically as Lloyd George in an earlier incar- 
nation had damned it, serve to make the task of 
sincere republican leaders any the more easy. But 
the final determining condition which caused the 
Republic's death was that it had no nourishment 
from below. As an eminent German said to the 
writer two or three years ago: “We made a repub- 
lic; but there were no republicans.” 

The German people came to believe that their 
position was ignoble, intolerable, and could never 
be righted except by force. Even their best leaders 
(Stresemann included) were afraid of pointing out 
how much better their position in Europe was be- 
coming year by year. They hardly noticed that the 
hated treaty was gradually being revised in a 
whole series of vital respects (evacuation of the 
Rhineland, ending of military control, entry into 
the League, virtual cancellation of reparations), 
that France, the traditional enemy, was becoming 
perceptibly more pacific, that she had already rec- 
ognized the necessity for taking the next great step 
in treaty revision—the accord of equal rights—and 
that progressive disarmament would come next. 

Von Papen and von Schleicher prepared to 
break sharply with the method of appeasement and 
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revision by stages which Stresemann, а iman аз 
thoroughly German as either of them, had pur- 
sued with concrete evidences of success. Hitler, 
going to the people with an eloquence and abar- 
don of which none of the others were capable, аг- 
tually made the break. Looking back at the posi- 
tion of the German pcople after the war, taking 
account of their psychological make-up, and те- 
membering that ten years though it is a short time 
in the life of a nation seems long in the life of in- 
dividuals, we now see that the break was one day 
almost bound to be made. 

Will Hitler, having given the German spirit an 
opportunity to purge itself of part of its store of 
resentment and hate and envy, and having counted 
from his new vantage point of supreme power and 
responsibility the cost of a desperate policy of re- 
venge, decide to try gradually to return to the 
methods of piecemcal revision which some of his 
predecessors pursued? If he does, will it be possible 
for France, all of whose wartime fears have been 
revived by the events of recent weeks, to return to 
a conciliatory course promptiy enough for the 
(hypothetical) moderate elements in the Nazi 
party to retain control? It will not be easy for 
France to assume good faith in a Germany which 
has been talking and acting as Nazi Germany has, 
to make concessions to a Hitler which she said she 
was not yet ready to make to a Stresemann and a 
Briining. And if she refuses to be led rapidly into 
accepting German offers of collaboration (presum- 
ing they are forthcoming), will the German masses, 
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“awakened” indeed, allow Hitler to delay rearm- 
ing, no matter what has happened at Geneva? 
Then, feeling themselves stronger, will they re- 
frain from producing faits accomplis in Austria 
and Danzig and the Saar and wherever else local 
conditions play into their hands? 

One other question mark cannot be ignored. 
National Socialism poses as a mighty bulwark 
against Bolshevism. But it fights with the enemy's 
own methods—repression, fear, propaganda, isola- 
tion from world thought and world opinion. The 
whole control of the state, mechanical and spir- 
itual, is in the hands of an unchallengeable direc- 
torate. One turn of the knob, and the radio would 
play a German version of the Red International as 
unanimously as it now plays the Nazi marching 
songs. One order, and the S.A. would become a 
Red Army. A transformation like this would not 
be the result of chance. Germany is not a country 
of improvisations. It would happen because Hitler, 
or his colleagues, or his successors, planned it to 
happen as a way out of imminent failure, to avert 
the anger of a people which had been promised 
bread and given a stone. 

It is with fears and questions such as these in 
mind that we watch each day's events in Germany. 
The first phase of the revolution is over. But we 
cannot pretend that as yet there is any real evi- 
dence to cause our fears to diminish, or that our 


questions can as yet be given any conclusive 
answer. 
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THE FOUR-POWER PACT 


ing and importance of the Four-Power Pact 

is revealed in the successive versions of the 
Pact as proposed by Premier Mussolini on March 
18, as redrafted by the Italian Government on May 
1 after taking account of French objections, and as 
finally signed on June 7. 

The original version committed the four Pow- 
ers—Germany, France, Great Britain and Italy— 
to coöperate to maintain peace and to act in the 
domain of European politics so that this peace pol- 
icy would also be adopted by other states; con- 
firmed the principle of the revision of the peace 
treaties in accordance with the stipulations of the 
League Covenant; referred approvingly to Ger- 
many's claim to equality of rights in armaments; 
and included a statement that the four Powers 
would reach similar understandings regarding the 
armaments of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

In its final form the Pact provides that the four 
signatories shall consult together regarding all 
questions which appertain to them; refers by num- 
ber to Articles 10, 16 and 19 of the Covenant (the 
Articles touching territorial integrity of member 
states, sanctions, and revision) and agrees that the 
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four Powers shall “examine” any “proposals” 
which might come up “relating to the methods and 
procedure calculated to give due effect to these 
Articles;”” and commits the four Powers to try to 
make a success of the disarmament conference, fail- 
ing which they will “re-examine” the unsettled 
questions “with a view to insuring their solution 
through the appropriate channels.” Reference to 
equality of rights is gone; reference to questions 
touching Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary (in which 
the Little Entente and Poland refused to concede 
the right of the four Powers to act alone) is gone; 
the reference to revision is very vague. But the 
prestige of Mussolini, if not greatly enhanced in 
the eyes of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bul- 
garia, is at any rate not damaged by open failure 
in the face of French, Polish and Little Entente 
opposition. There is а Pact. The visit ої the British 
Premier to Rome is commemorated. The way, too, 
is open for Italy to negotiate directly with either 
Germany or France without reproach from the 
other. ‘That is an achievement, and gives the Pact 
its real importance. 


THE ORIGINAL ITALIAN DRAFT OF 
MARCH 18, 1933 


ARTICLE 1 


The four Western European Powers-Germany, 
France, Great Britain and Italy—undertake to realize 
among themselves an effective policy of coöperation 
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with a view to the maintenance of peace in accordance 
with the spirit of the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the “no 
force” pact, and undertake to act in the domain of 
European relations so that this peace policy shall also 
be adopted in case of necessity by other States. 


ARTICLE 2 


The four Powers confirm the principle of revision 
of the peace treaties in accordance with the articles ої 
the League of Nations Covenant in casc a situation 
susceptible of leading to a conflict among States should 
arise. They declare at the same time that this prin- 
ciple of revision can be applied only within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations in a spirit of mutual 
comprehension, solidarity and reciprocal interests. 


ARTICLE 8 


France, Great Britain and Italy declare that, in case 
the disarmament conference shall reach only partial 
results, the equality of rights recognized in behalf of 
Germany should be given effective value, and Ger- 
many undertakes to realize this equality of rights by 
stages which will be fixed by successive understand- 
ings to be concluded among the four Powers through 
the ordinary diplomatic channels. 

The four Powers undertake to reach similar under- 
standings relating to Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 


ARTICLE 4 


In all questions, political and non-political, Euro- 
pean or extra-European, as well as in the colonial 
domain, the four Powers undertake to adopt, as far as 
possible, a common linc of conduct. 
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This political agreement of understanding and co- 
operation, which will be submitted, if necessary, to 
approval by the Parliaments within three months, will 
endure ten years, and it is understood that it will be 
renewed for the same period if it has not been de- 
nounced by one of the contracting parties one year 
before its expiration. 


ARTICLE 6 


The present pact will be registered at the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations. 


THE FINAL TEXT, INITIALED JUNE 7, 1933 


AGREEMENT OF UNDERSTANDING AND COÖPERATION 


Preamble 


The President of the German Reich, the President 
of the French Republic, His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor ol India, and His Majesty the King 
of Italy; 

Conscious of the special responsibilities incumbent 
on them as possessing permanent representation on 
the Council of the League of Nations, where the 
Lcague itself and its members are concerned, and of 
the responsibilities resulting from the common signa- 
ture of the Locarno agreements; 

Convinced that the state of disquiet which obtains 
throughout the world can only be dissipated by rein- 
forcing their solidarity in such a way as to strengthen 
confidence in peace in Europe; 
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Faithful to the obligations which they have assumed 
in virtue of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Locarno Treaties, and the Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
and taking into account the declaration of the renun- 
ciation of force, the principle of which was proclaimed 
in the declaration signed at Geneva on December 11, 
1932, by their delegates at the Disarmament Сопіег- 
ence and adopted on March 2, 1933, by the Political 
Commission ої that Conference; 

Anxious to give full effect to all the provisions of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, while con- 
forming to the methods and procedure laid down 
therein, from which they have no intention of depart- 
ing; 

Mindful of the rights of every State, which cannot 
be affected without the consent of the interested party; 

Have resolved to conclude an agreement with these 
objects, and have appointed as their plenipoten- 
tiaries:— 

Who, having exchanged their full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed as [ollows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The High Contracting Parties will consult together 
as regards all questions which appertain to them. 
They undertake to make every effort to pursue, within 
Фе framework of the League of Nations, a policy of 
eflective coóperation between all Powers with a view 
to the maintenance of peace. 


ARTICLE 2 


In respect of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, and particularly Articles 10, 16, and 19, the 
High Contracting Parties decide to examine between 
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themselves, and without prejudice to decisions which 
can only be taken by the regular organs of the League 
of Nations, all proposals relating to methods and pro- 
cedure calculated to give due effect to these articles. 


ARTICLE 3 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to make 
every effort to ensure the success of the Disarmament 
Conference and, should questions which particularly 
concern them remain in suspense on the conclusion of 
that Conference, they reserve the right to re-examine 
these questions between themselves under the present 
agreement with a view to ensuring their solution 
through the appropriate channels. 


ÁRTICLE 4 


The High Contracting Parties afirm their desire to 
consult together as regards all economic questions 
which have a common interest for Europe, and par- 
ticularly for its economic restoration, with a view to 
seeking a settlement within the framework of the 
League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 5 


The present agreement is concluded for a period of 
10 years from the date of its entry into force. 

If before the end of the eighth year none of the 
High Contracting Parties shall have notified to the 
others its intention to terminate the agreement, it 
shall be regarded as renewed and will remain in force 
indefinitely, each of the High Contracting Parties pos- 
sessing in that event the right to terminate it by a 
declaration to that effect on giving two years’ notice. 
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ARTICLE 6 


The present agreement, drawn up in English, 
French, German, and Italian, ої which the French 
text prevails in case of divergence, shall be ratified 
and the ratifications shall be deposited at Rome as 
soon as possible. The Government of the Kingdom of 
Italy will deliver to each of the High Contracting Par- 
ties a certified copy of the proces-verbaux of deposit. 

The present agreement will enter into force as soon 
as all the ratifications have been deposited. 

It shall be registered at the League of Nations in 
conformity with the Covenant of the League. 

Done at Rome, the — day of —, 1933, in a single 
copy, which will remain deposited in the archives of 
the Government of the Kingdom of Italy; certified 
copies will be delivered to each of the High Contract- 
ing Parties. In faith whereof the above-mentioned 
plenipotentiaries have signed the present agreement. 
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